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SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE 
MONTEVIDEO  CONFERENCE1 

It  is  immensely  gratifying  to  me  that  a 
special  and  renewed  interest  on  your  part  in 
improved  relations  between  the  21  American 
republics  is  primarily  responsible  for  this 
luncheon  occasion.  The  press,  as  the  greatest 
single  molder  of  public  opinion,  has  corre- 
spondingly great  responsibilities.  You  gentle- 
men in  manifesting  keen  interest  in  the  recent 
Pan  American  Conference  and  in  seeking  to 
develop  its  true  significance  are  promptly 
meeting  a  vitally  important  responsibility. 
Not  only  members  of  the  press,  but  every  citi- 
zen with  intelligence  to  recognize  the  vastly 
complicated  and  chaotic  conditions  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  has  an  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  his  fellow  beings.  To  be 
of  such  needed  service,  however,  he  must 
consecrate  much  more  of  his  time  and  effort 
than  the  general  public  during  recent  years  has 
been  willing  to  devote  to  public  and  civic 
affairs.  Peoples  everywhere  are  now  paying 
the  penalty  for  this  gross  neglect  of  duty,  so 
frightful  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 

The  Conference  of  American  Nations  met  at 
Montevideo  under  entirely  unfavorable  aus- 
pices. Some  four  or  five  of  the  most  influential 
foreign  offices  in  South  America  cabled  in  ad- 
vance that  there  was  no  real  chance  for  a  suc- 
cessful conference  now,  and  enumerated  a 
formidable  list  of  obstacles  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic, the  peace,  the  political,  and  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.    There  were  many  sincere 

1  Address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  10, 
1934,  and  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co. 
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persons  in  the  United  States,  including  some  of 
my  friends  of  the  press,  who  were  utterly  pes- 
simistic as  to  the  outcome.  The  depressed  at- 
mosphere resulting  from  the  temporary  failures, 
at  least,  of  the  London  Economic  Conference 
and  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  also 
hung  low  and  enshrouded  Montevideo.  Eco- 
nomic skeptics  and  insane  war  sympathizers 
were  loud  in  their  declarations  that  interna- 
tional conference  as  a  method  of  settling  serious 
questions  and  of  promoting  human  welfare  was 
a  failure.  The  statesmanship  and  leadership 
and  public  opinion  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  had  become  stagnant,  inert,  and  mori- 
bund, with  the  result  that  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  peace  and  progress  and  the  supporters 
of  general  economic  rehabilitation  were  at  an 
extremely  low  ebb.  The  fact,  too,  was  univer- 
sally recognized  that  suitable  relationships  be- 
tween the  American  nations — personal,  politi- 
cal, and  economic — were  not  at  all  what  they 
should  be.  Misunderstanding  and  prejudice 
and  aloofness,  created  in  part  by  carefully  dis- 
seminated propaganda  and  absence  of  any  sub- 
stantial cooperation,  so  invaluable  alike  to  each 
country,  characterized  the  relations  between 
many  of  the  American  nations. 

It  was  amidst  these  dark  omens  that  the  Sev- 
enth International  Conference  of  American 
States  convened.  Unlike  the  usual  type  of  con- 
ference where  nations  are  assembled  for  a  single 
session  which  must  perform  a  special  important 
task  if  its  work  is  to  be  called  a  success,  the 
Pan  American  is  a  regularly  recurring  confer- 
ence with  continuing  programs  not  ordinarily 
calling  for  outstanding  accomplishments.  The 
delegates  at  Montevideo,  notwithstanding, 
keenly  realized  that  leadership  with  any  definite 
programs  in  other  nations  had  hopelessly  sagged 
down,  that  these  grave  responsibilities  were  cor- 
respondingly shifted  to  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  therefore  a  supreme  effort 
should  be  made  to  effect  such  major  accom- 
plishments as  would  justify  the  hopes  and  ex- 


pectations  of  discouraged  peoples  in  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

It  is  my  unqualified  opinion  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  recent  Conference  of  American 
Nations  were  such  as  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era — a  new  epoch — in  this  hemisphere, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Conference  set 
a  wise  example  of  initiative  with  a  genuinely 
constructive  program  to  the  disorganized  and 
low-spirited  forces  of  peace,  economic  and  social 
order  in  the  nations  beyond  the  seas. 

I  would  really  prefer  that  you  do  not  accept 
the  account  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  Con- 
ference given  solely  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, but  that  you  and  all  others  who  feel  a 
broad  public  and  patriotic  interest  examine  the 
utterances  and  declarations  of  the  statesmen 
and  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, of  any  consequence,  in  all  of  Central  and 
South  America,  many  of  which  were  hitherto 
unfriendly,  and  be  governed  by  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  proceedings  and  the  full 
significance  of  the  Montevideo  meeting. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  these  editors  said: 
' '  History  from  now  on  will  have  to  reckon  with 
a  new  reality,  a  new  factor,  fertile  with  unfore- 
seen and  great  possibilities." 

Another  noted  editor,  who  has  not  always 
been  friendly  to  us  in  the  past,  said:  "The  Con- 
ference was  able  to  close  in  an  atmosphere  of 
high  proposals,  of  broad  outlook,  and  of 
singular  cordiality  between  the  United  States 
and  other  American  countries."  He  then  added 
that  "the  first  result  from  the  Conference  is 
that  the  group  formed  by  the  United  States 
and  other  American  nations  is  united  in  an 
admirable  unity  of  principles  and  of  proposals 
affecting  the  destinies  which  each  country  is 
developing."  Another  outstanding  publication, 
entirely  lukewarm  and  skeptical  heretofore, 
said:  "Thanks  to  the  sincere  and  intelligent 
labor  of  the  Conference,  the  horizon  of  the  free 
soil  of  the  three  Americas  shines  magnificently 
like  a  cloudless  sky."    These  are  really  fair  ap- 
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praisals  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  as 
viewed  generally  in  the  nations  south  of  us. 

A  new  spirit  inspired  by  the  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor  was  born  at  Montevideo.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  which,  though  a 
very  old  and  universal  rule  of  conduct,  has  been 
too  often  neglected  by  nations  as  well  as  by 
individuals.  Every  effort  was  made  at  the 
recent  Conference  to  restore  its  ancient  and 
potent  meaning  and  to  urge  all  the  world  to 
take  new  heed  of  it.  To  make  this  proclama- 
tion and  to  set  this  example  when  other  and 
older  nations  are  threatening  to  become  de- 
cadent by  clinging,  Bourbon-like,  to  obsolete 
ideas  and  pursuing  unsound  or  dangerous 
policies,  including  the  odious  and  worse  than 
infamous  institution  of  war,  was  at  every  stage 
the  righteous  undertaking  of  the  21  patriotic, 
Christian,  and  humanitarian  delegations  as- 
sembled at  Montevideo.  The  delegates  keenly 
realized  that  a  crisis  had  been  thrust  upon  the 
New  World  and  that  it  was  absolutely  incum- 
bent upon  the  Conference  to  sound  a  new  note, 
to  broadcast  a  new  spirit,  and  to  proclaim  a 
new  day  in  the  political,  economic,  peace,  and 
cultural  affairs  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  delegates  attending  the  Conference 
were  as  one  as  to  the  objectives  they  sought. 
The  United  States  delegation  proclaimed  every- 
where the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  as  so 
well  defined  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he 
said:  "The  good  neighbor  *  *  *  resolute- 
ly respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so, 
respects  the  rights  of  others  *  *  *."  This 
doctrine  bids  every  nation  of  the  world  take 
notice  that  each  is  secure  in  its  frontiers,  its 
rights,  and  its  honor,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
asked  of  it  which  cannot  be  justified  under  the 
law  of  nations  or  approved  by  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  This  modernized  code  of  conduct 
among  nations  was  whole-heartedly  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  delegates  present.  The 
representatives  of  the  United  States  splemnly 
reiterated  this  program  of  enlightened  liberal- 


ism,  of  fair  play,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual 
respect  for  the  independence,  the  sovereignty, 
and  the  rights  of  nations.  The  so-called  right 
of  conquest  was  denounced,  condemned,  and 
outlawed. 

Every  person  at  all  informed  will  agree 
that  there  have  not  within  two  generations 
existed  cooperative  relations  at  all  close  or 
effective  among  many  of  the  21  American 
republics,  that  vast  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  mutual  welfare  have  been 
lost,  and  that  pressing  necessity  exists  for  fuller 
understanding  among  all  the  Americas.  The 
delegates  at  Montevideo  consecrated  them- 
selves each  day  to  these  high  aims  and  aspira- 
tions, and  at  the  adjournment  a  complete 
revolution  of  feeling  among  all  the  American 
nations  had  taken  place,  and  a  whole-hearted 
attitude  of  friendliness,  of  understanding,  and 
of  implicit  trust  in  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  each  other  had  resulted.  This  close  and 
unreserved  relationship,  which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  in  the  past,  is  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion on  which  all  of  the  cooperative  movements 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  240  million  popula- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  must  rest. 

I  wish  I  could  suitably  define  and  dramatize 
this  intangible  but  all-important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  recent  Conference  without  which 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  would  as  hereto- 
fore be  doomed  to  live  as  21  almost  separate, 
secluded  countries,  measurably  isolated  from 
each  other  politically,  economically,  and  cul- 
turally. Without  this  spirit  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy, cooperation,  and  collaboration,  there 
would  be  virtually  no  community  organization 
anywhere  by  individuals  to  promote  commun- 
ity interest  and  community  welfare.  What  is 
true  of  communities  is  true  of  nations. 

Having  thus  laid  the  solid  foundation  for 
future  Pan  American  accomplishments  on  the 
broadest  scale,  at  the  same  time  setting  an 
example  of  unity,  solidarity,  and  cooperation 
to   the   discordant   and  inharmonious   nations 
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in  other  hemispheres,  the  Conference  of  the 
American  Nations  then  proceeded  to  outline 
definite  and  concrete  programs  to  promote 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  alike  to  the 
people  of  these  two  continents. 

The  feasibility  of  international  cooperation 
as  a  method  of  promoting  the  mutual  interests 
of  nations  was  demonstrated  anew  by  the 
recent  Conference.  It  must  be  agreed,  too, 
that  wherever  countries  have  common  pur- 
poses, common  interests,  and  common  objec- 
tives, they  will  suffer  incalculable  losses  by 
failure  to  cooperate  practically  with  each 
other.  All  of  the  American  nations  can  thus 
promote  their  respective  civilizations,  their 
intellectual  and  cultural  development,  their 
peace,  commerce,  and  many  other  logical 
relationships  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
all. 

A  genuine  peace  revival  with  deep  fervor 
was  conducted  through  the  entire  proceedings 
of  the  Conference.  The  peace  agencies  of  this 
hemisphere,  five  in  number,  hitherto  inefficient 
because  unsigned  by  some  15  governments, 
with  the  result  that  two  wars  had  been  per- 
mitted, were  promptly  strengthened  by  the 
signatures  or  pledges  to  sign  of  the  15  delin- 
quent governments.  Our  peace  machinery  as 
thus  strengthened  will,  according  to  all  human 
calculations,  prevent  future  wars  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Peace  in  the  Chaco  was  insistently  demanded 
from  the  very  outset  by  the  Conference. 
Every  delegate  passionately  condemned  war 
as  a  blot  on  civilization,  a  cast-off  relic  of 
barbarism,  wholly  unjustifiable  in  the  light  of 
the  adequate  machine^  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  disputes  among  nations. 
No  country  adjacent  to  the  Chaco  controversy 
will  in  the  future  offer  the  least  encouragement 
or  justification  for  further  attempts  to  fight  by 
either  country  at  war.  An  armistice  of  some 
weeks  was  agreed  upon.  Negotiations  by  the 
League  of  Nations  agency  are  still  in  progress. 


There  is  ground  for  hope,  not  to  say  belief, 
that  the  Montevideo  Conference  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  return  to  sanity  and  to 
conditions  of  peace  in  the  Chaco  at  no  distant 
date. 

While  the  American  nations  were  thus 
consecrating  all  their  efforts  and  emotions  by 
concrete  actions  and  utterances  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  some  statesmen  in  other  countries 
were  urging  policies  and  preachments  which 
they  knew  would  probably  lead  to  war,  while 
numerous  other  statesmen  were  no  longer 
vocal  in  support  of  conditions  of  peace.  When, 
therefore,  would  it  ever  become  more  important 
and  more  incumbent  upon  the  republics  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere  to  speak  out  against  war 
as  the  supreme  scourge  of  the  human  race,  than 
at  this  time?  In  this  vital  respect  the  Mon- 
tevideo Conference  nobly  performed  its  whole 
duty. 

The  vast  trade  possibilities  mutually  profit- 
able to  all  of  the  American  nations  thus  far 
have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  three  Americas,  unexcelled  in 
richness  and  variety,  are  largely  undeveloped. 
They  afford  the  basis  for  exchange  and  trade 
to  an  equally  profitable  extent  by  these  21 
countries.  Until  recently,  communication  and 
transportation  between  the  two  continents  was 
hopelessly  lacking.  It  is  a  matter  of  grati- 
fication, however,  that  some  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  an  axiom  that  international  trade 
is  the  lifeblood  of  civilization.  It  brings 
people  together,  makes  them  prosperous  ma- 
terially, and  enables  them  to  pool  their  com- 
bined civilizations.  With  the  proper  degree  of 
initiative,  patience,  and  cooperation,  a  great 
volume  of  commerce,  highly  profitable  to 
everyone,  could  be  developed  among  the 
American  nations  within  a  few  years. 

Naturally,  these  countries — all  countries — 
are  wrestling  with  serious  panic  conditions, 
which  as  a  first  step  must  be  overcome.  Public 
thought   is   as   confused   regarding   the    panic 


causes  and  remedies  as  economic  conditions  are 
chaotic,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  For  a 
generation  we  were  taught  that  sufficiently 
high  trade  barriers  would  insure  panic-proof 
prosperity.  Ours  and  other  important  coun- 
tries have  for  12  years  experienced  almost  air- 
tight obstructions  to  commerce  relating  to 
articles  the  least  competitive.  This  is  called 
economic  isolation  in  its  extreme  form. 

We  have  been  told  that  world  conditions 
could  have  no  serious  effect  on  industry  and 
business  in  a  nation  thus  walled  off,  whereas 
it  is  now  insisted  that  world  causes  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  depression.  The  paradoxi- 
cal plea  then  follows  that  world  remedies  in 
the  nature  of  practical  international  economic 
cooperation  are  not  to  any  extent  necessary  for 
business  recovery.  The  happy  idea  always  held 
out  is  that  to  shut  out  imports  remotely  com- 
petitive will  permit  a  corresponding  increase 
of  production  at  home,  whereas  there  has  for 
some  years  been  a  steady  slump  in  the  volume 
of  domestic  production  and  trade  almost  equal 
in  percentage  to  the  slump  in  international 
trade. 

The  laws  and  rules  of  production,  exchange, 
and  distribution  developed  and  tested  during 
the  past  200  years  clearly  show  the  disastrous 
effects  of  extreme  obstructions  to  international 
trade  upon  full  and  stable  business  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  only  through  the  mutually  profit- 
able exchange  of  goods  that  the  nations  today 
can  adequately  and  permanently  reduce  un- 
employment, increase  domestic  prices,  and 
satisfactorily  improve  the  general  economic 
conditions. 

There  must  soon  be  brought  about  an  aban- 
donment of  destructive  economic  rivalry  and 
conflict.  The  world  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer  with  economic  war  raging  everywhere 
and  international  finance  and  commerce  vir- 
tually destroyed  by  every  sort  of  ultra-high 
tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  restrictions,  and  other 


embargoes  and  prohibitions.  The  entire  proc- 
esses of  exchange  and  distribution  have  for 
some  time  been  broken  down.  The  many 
nations  whose  economic  lives  and  whose  ability 
to  pay  indebtedness  depend  upon  an  export 
business  are  virtually  helpless,  while  other 
nations  having  surpluses  to  sell  and  debts  to 
collect  are  most  injuriously  affected,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  past  4  years  to 
every  person  at  all  intelligent. 

When  the  foreign  markets  of  even  a  few 
great  surplus-producing  industries  in  a  country 
are  destroyed,  those  industries  inevitably  soon 
collapse,  and  this  in  turn  undermines  or  dislo- 
cates the  general  price  level,  the  credit  situa- 
tion, and  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  has  been  to  some 
extent  in  this  unhappy  industrial  situation. 
TVe  must  sell  abroad  more  of  these  surpluses. 
Many  countries  in  South  and  Central  America 
and  elsewhere,  with  raw  materials  to  export,  are 
in  a  still  worse  plight. 

The  artificial  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
which  have  paralyzed  international  commerce 
during  recent  years  must  be  gradually  but 
definitely  readjusted  downward  to  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  level.  It  is  economic  suicide 
for  each  nation  any  longer  to  practice  a  policy 
of  embargoes  and  prohibitions  against  inter- 
national commerce  equally  profitable  to  the 
nations  engaging  in  it. 

Governments  in  most  countries  for  some 
years  have  been  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  favor  business  isolation  in  its  most  extreme 
form.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  sent  delega- 
tions to  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
where  the  existence  of  these  plain  and  palpable 
economic  conditions  was  frankly  recognized 
and  3ret,  pursuing  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  but  few 
resolutely  to  attack  the  network  of  obstruc- 
tions which  had  choked  to  the  lowest  minimum 
the  former  great  volume  of  international  finance 
and  commerce. 
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It  was  in  these  discouraging  circumstances 
that  the  Montevideo  Conference  courageously 
attacked  the  destructive  commercial  policies 
which  in  part  have  spread  business  havoc 
everywhere,  and  demanded  that  the  sky- 
scraping  trade  barriers  be  lowered  to  a  moderate 
level.  The  Conference  was  not  content  with  a 
mere  expression  of  disapproval,  but  it  proceeded 
unanimously  to  propose  a  definite,  concrete, 
and  comprehensive  program  for  economic  re- 
habilitation which  would  combine  a  policy  of 
mutually  profitable  international  trade  with 
such  domestic  economic  policies  and  programs 
as  each  nation  may  desire  to  maintain. 

What  service  more  timely  and  valuable  to 
this  hemisphere  and  to  the  world,  exhausted  by 
unprecedented  panic  conditions,  could  the 
Montevideo  Conference  have  rendered,  than  to 
lay  this  completed  program  of  relief  before  each 
government?  I  wish  I  had  the  time  today  to 
restate  it.  It  would  be  materially  beneficial 
in  this  country  to  every  efficient  industry  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  or  mining,  or  manufac- 
turing. 

It  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
every  part  of  this  hemisphere  to  cooperate  to 
promote  scientific,  literary,  and  general  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  development.  The  re- 
cent Conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  press  and  news  agencies  to  devote  greater 
interest  and  space  to  news  relating  to  the 
nations  of  America  and  recommending  that 
frequent  publicity  be  given  to  articles  and 
original  material  reproduced  from  other  news- 
papers relating  to  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural developments  in  the  other  republics. 
Each  country  has  a  wealth  of  historical,  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  other  material  which  would 
be  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  the  citizens 
of  all  the  other  American  republics  if  obtainable 
through  means  of  the  press.  Not  one  of  our 
21  countries,  therefore,  should  neglect  the 
opportunity  to  convey  to  the  others  the  best 
results  of  its  civilization  from  an  artistic  and 
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cultural  as  well  as  a  scientific  and  economic 
point  of  view. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  a  greater  dissemination  of  descriptive 

and  analytical  articles,  written  with  a  critical 
but  true  understanding  of  the  countries,  the 
peoples,  and  the  civilizations  described.  We 
are  all  living  our  lives  side  by  side,  and  funda- 
mentally we  have  the  same  aspirations  to  free- 
dom and  advancement  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments. Our  very  presence  on  the  same  hemi- 
sphere makes  neighbors  of  us  all. 

My  experience  from  personal  contact  has 
been  that  there  is  no  higher,  finer  type  of  citizen 
than  those  I  met  on  my  extensive  visit  through- 
out South  and  Central  America.  They  main- 
tain high  moral  and  religious  standards.  They 
are  as  devoted  to  liberty  under  law,  to  justice 
and  equality,  as  any  other  citizenship  on  this 
planet.  They  are  unexcelled  in  attractive 
personality — in  courtesy,  loyalty,  kindness,  and 
hospitality.  A  marvelous  future  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  people  of  the  three  Americas. 
Their  success  hangs  on  the  degree  of  unity, 
solidarity,  and  cooperation  they  may  be  willing 
to  practice. 

It  is  my  plea  and  my  prayer,  therefore,  that 
the  whole-hearted  relations  of  friendliness  and 
trust  and  cooperative  understanding  so  thor- 
oughly created  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
as  a  result  of  the  Montevideo  Conference,  may 
live  and  bear  rich  fruit  throughout  future 
generations. 
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